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FOREWORD 


J^OR  MANY  a  IJncohi  evtbiisiast  the  first  inspiratioii  to  study 
L'mcohi,  to  delve  w  L'mcolniana,  to  become  a  Lijicoln  'Jajj,'"  has 
come  fro777  a  visit  to  the  Lincoln  country  —  In  Kentucky^  in  Indiana,  or 
in  Illinois.  Such  ivas  the  introduction  to  this  subject  by  the  author  of 
the  accompanying  address  by  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Hansen,  the  president  of 
the  Lincoln  Fellozi'ship,  delivered  at  Madison,  February  12,  194^. 

It  ivas  Dr.  Hansen's  somevuhat  casual  stop  in  Sprinfield  some  ten 
years  ago,  and  trips  to  neighboring  haunts  of  Lincoln  that  proinpted 
later  visits  there  —  7iot  visits  fevo  and  far  betzveen  but,  a  least  in  normal 
times,  as  many  as  several  times  a  year.  Each  one  of  these  but  whetted 
the  appetite  for  a  closer  acquaintance  by  the  visual  method,  ajid  led  to 
a  fnodest  acquisition  of  things  that  make  up  a  Lincoln  collection.  As 
with  viany  others  similarly  interested,  this  became  an  absorbing  hobby 
—  one  that  has  few  counterparts  in  gemmie  worthwhileness  and  in 
persojial  satisfaction. 

Today  the  Hansen  library  is  a  choice  collection  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, pictures,  photostats  of  rare  documents  and  photographs,  cam- 
paign mementoes,  busts,  bookends,  plates,  casts  and  life  masks,  and 
contains  a  growing  variety  of  authenticated  relics  associated  with 
Lincoln's  life  —  a  wooden  pin  from  the  Kutledge-Camron  mill  at  New 
Salem,  a  piece  of  board  from  the  Springfield  home,  tile  from  the  original 
tomb,  and  letters  a?id  docinnents  signed  by  Lincoln.  Housed  in  his 
Wauwatosa  home.  Dr.  Hansen's  has  now  become  one  of  the  more 
iinportmit  Lincoln  collections  owned  in  the  Middle  West. 

Dr.  hlansen  was  elected  Fresident  of  the  Lincoln  Fellowship  of 
Wisconsin  on  February  12,  1944,  to  succeed  the  late  George  P.  Hain- 
brecht,  who  is  remembered  as  a  distinguished  authority,  as  owner  of  a 
great  Lincoln  collection,  and  as  founder  of  the  Lincoln  Fellowship.  A 
graduate  of  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  he  is 
a  medical  practitioner  at  Milwaukee  a?jd  Wauwatosa  and  assista?it 
surgeon  for  the  A.  O.  S?mth  Corporation. 


A    Pilgrimage   to    tne    Lincoln    Country 

By  Arthur  C.  Hansen,  M.  D. 

President,  JJncoln  Felloivship  of  Wisconsm 

ONE  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  ago  this  morning  a  quiet,  gaunt  man  left 
his  cabin,  walked  two  miles  down  a  Kentucky  road  to  his  neighbors,  the 
Sparrow  family  (his  wife's  relatives),  and  announced:  "Nancy's  got  a  boy  baby!" 
Dennis  Hanks,  an  adopted  son  of  the  Sparrows,  on  hearing  the  news  rushed  back 
to  the  cabin  to  see  his  new  cousin.  "What  are  you  going  to  name  him,  Nancy?" 
asked  the  excited  boy.  "Abraham,"  said  the  woman  in  bed,  "after  his  grandfather!" 

History  informs  us  that  Dennis  Hanks  slept  by  the  fireplace  that  night,  and 
the  next  day  he  was  allowed  to  hold  the  newborn  infant  in  his  arms.  The  baby 
cried,  whereupon  the  boy  quickly  handed  the  child  back  to  its  mother.  "Take 
him.  Aunt  Nancy!    He'll  never  come  to  much!" 

Greater  men  than  little  Dennis  have  made  worse  prophecies.  You  who  gather 
to  observe  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  became  the 
sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States  —  a  man  the  like  of  whom  the  world  will 
never  see  again  —  lend  proof  to  this  statement.  This  is  my  prophecy.  In  Abraham 
Lincoln's  life  and  character  the  American  people  have  received  a  benefaction  of 
high  and  beautiful  ideals  toward  the  realization  of  excellence.  That  life  and  that 
character  have  been  summarized  best,  perhaps,  by  Holland  in  this  tribute  to 
Lincoln: 

"Humble  child  of  the  backwoods  —  he  gave  them  (the  American  people)  a 
statesman  without  a  statesman's  craftiness,  a  politician  without  a  politician's  mean- 
ness, a  great  man  without  a  great  man's  vices,  a  philanthropist  without  a  philan- 
thropist's impractical  dreams,  a  Christian  without  pretensions,  a  ruler  without  the 
pride  of  place  and  power,  an  ambitious  man  without  selfishness,  and  a  successful 
man  without  vanity." 

Truly  he  left  a  splendid  heritage  to  the  nation  and  to  all  mankind. 

Pilgrimages  usualh'  have  a  religious  background  and  are  made  to  some  sacred 
place  as  an  act  of  devotion.  The  Moslem  visits  A4ecca  and  the  Christian  the  Holy 
Land  seeking  food  for  the  soul.  A  pilgrimage  to  the  Lincoln  country  gives  one 
a  spiritual  elevation,  but  in  a  diff^erent  sense.  On  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Lincoln  out  of  Kentucky,  across  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  into  Illinois  one  finds 
his  faith  in  democracy  strengthened.  That  democracy,  now  fighting  for  its  very 
existence,  was  Abraham  Lincoln  incarnate.  And  in  the  not  too  distant  future, 
when  victory^  will  be  ours,  when  we  shall  again  return  to  peaceful  pursuits  and 
gasoline  and  tire  rationing  are  of  the  past,  make  this  pilgrimage!  I  prescribe  it  for 
you.  And  my  advice  is  to  turn  back  your  thoughts  to  those  of  Lincoln's  day. 
Imagine  you  are  living  in  that  day.    Then  perhaps  you  can  hear  the  creak  of  the 


wagons,  the  shouts  of  the  drivers,  the  crack  of  the  whip,  and  the  slow  plodding 
steps  of  tlie  oxen.  (]are  sHps  from  \()ur  shoulders  and  you  are  on  your  way  —  a 
pioneer  on  the  Lincoln  Trail. 

When  1  honias  Lincoln  and  Nanc\'  Hanks  were  married,  they  went  to  live 
in  Hardin  Count\',  Kentuckv,  setting  up  housekeeping  in  Elizabethtown,  the 
count\  seat  and  a  village  of  promise.  Larue  County  that  portion  of  Hardin  to 
which  the  Lincolns  were  soon  to  remove,  was  not  cut  off  until  1843.  ^^^  pioneer 
urge  to  get  land  w  as  in  Thomas  Lincoln.  Existing  county  records  show  that  on 
December  12,  1S08,  he  bought  the  Sinking  Spring  farm  on  Nolin's  Creek,  situated 
about  three  miles  south  of  Hodgen's  mill  (now  Hodgenville).  Hodgenville  can 
be  reached  b\'  following  the  Dixie  Highway  from  Louisville.  In  the  Courthouse 
Square  at  Hodgenville  stands  the  famous  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Adolph 
A.  Weinman,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens.  (Wisconsin  people 
should  be  proud  to  know  that  the  only  full  sized  replica  of  this  statue  now  stands 
in  front  of  Bascom  Hall  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  Madison).  The  court- 
house at  Hodgenville  is  a  severely  plain,  tw^o-story  brick  structure  complete  w  ith 
townspeople.  These  are  to  be  seen  in  various  stages  of  repose,  some  leaning  back 
in  chairs  against  its  w  alls  and  others  whittling.  The  same  individuals  seen  in  the 
morning  are  still  there  in  the  afternoon;  they  have  merely  shifted  with  the  sun. 

The  roadway  along  the  Abraham  Lincoln  National  Historical  Park  is  lined 
by  a  fence  of  split  rails.  We  will  see  this  often  at  the  Lincoln  shrines  we  visit. 
They  are  symbolic  of  the  Railsplitter.  This  park  consists  of  about  iio  acres  of 
land,  100  of  which  belonged  to  the  original  Thomas  Lincoln  farm.  It  is  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Well  in 
the  park  we  approach  a  broad  expanse  of  steps  at  the  top  of  which  stands  the 
beautiful  Memorial  building,  a  structure  of  classic  simplicity.  It  is  made  of  Con- 
necticut pink  granite  and  Tennessee  marble,  Gothic  in  style,  and  as  rugged  as  the 
man  it  honors.  We  slowly  ascend  the  stairs.  Above  the  portal  is  this  chiseled 
inscription: 

"Here  over  the  log  cabin  where  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  destined  to 
preserve  the  Union  and  free  the  slave,  a  grateful  people  have  dedicated  this 
memorial  to  Unity,  Peace  and  Brotherhood  among  the  States.'' 

We  enter  the  dim,  sunlit  interior  and  before  us  stands  the  traditional  birth- 
place of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  cabin  is  1 3  by  1 7  feet  in  size.  It  has  one  room, 
one  window,  and  one  door.  A  fireplace  is  at  one  end.  We  feel  as  those  wise 
men  must  have  felt  those  many  centuries  ago. 

"When  God  needs  a  great  leader  He  passes  by  the  palace,  the  temple,  and 
the  mansion,  and  as  the  star  of  Bethlehem  rested  over  the  lonely  manger,  so  the 
hand  of  God  points,  through  Lincoln,  to  the  humble  cabin,  to  the  wilderness,  to 
poverty,  to  obscurity." 

A  bronze  chain  about  the  cabin  forbids  entrance.  (We  discreetly  wait  until 
the  other  visitors  have  left,  then  ask  the  guard  if  we  might  enter.)  He  just  as 
discreetly  turns  his  back  and  we  are  in  the  cabin.  Here  a  great  life  had  its  begin- 
ning —  here  a  great  humanitarian  w  as  born!  Words  are  inadequate  to  express 
what  is  in  our  hearts. 


High  on  the  walls  of  the  Aleniorial  Building  are  smooth  panels  of  marble. 
Inscribed  thereon  are  Lincoln  tributes  from  poetry  and  prose,  and  among  others 
we  read  the  words  of  Maurice  Thompson: 

"He  was  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  the  West,  the  Thrall,  the  Master, 
all  of  us  in  one;  there  was  no  section  that  he  held  the  best;  his  love  shown  as 
impartial  as  the  sun;  and  so  revenge  appealed  to  him  in  vain.  He  smiled  at  it  as 
a  thing  forlorn,  and  gently  put  it  from  him,  rose  and  stood  a  moment's  space  in 
pain,  remembering  the  prairies  and  the  corn  and  glad  voices  of  the  field  and  wood." 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  to  the  north  is  the  Sinking  Spring,  a  clear, 
steady-flowing  stream.  The  spring  is  in  a  hollow,  surrounded  by  a  clump  of 
trees.  To  this  spot  Nancy  came  with  a  wooden  pail  to  obtain  the  water  for 
her  family's  needs.  Not  far  away  is  the  "Corner  Oak,"  a  giant  tree  more  than 
eighteen  feet  in  circumference.  Recognized  as  an  outstanding  feature  of  the 
landscape  as  far  back  as  1786,  it  was  already  a  large  tree  when  Lincoln  was 
born.  Surveyors  from  1827  on  used  the  tree  as  a  landmark  and  it  is  said  that 
three  land  surveys  make  this  tree  their  starting  point.  The  tree  seems  perfectly 
preserved  today  and  will  doubtless  last  for  years  to  come. 

The  Lincoln  family  lived  three  "crop  years"  on  the  Sinking  Spring  farm, 
and  then  Thomas  Lincoln  moved  his  little  brood  to  the  Knob  Creek  farm  under 
Muldrough's  Hill,  about  ten  miles  north  and  six  miles  east  of  Hodgenville. 
This  w^as  prior  to  the  summer  of  1 8 1 1 .  It  is  of  this  latter  place  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  his  earliest  recollection.  The  new  farm  consisted  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  acres  of  land  in  a  hill-enclosed  triangle  at  the  three  forks  of  Knob 
Creek.  This  was  the  happy  pla\'ground  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Here  he  first 
went  to  school.  In  Lincoln's  recollection  of  Knob  Creek  is  the  exciting 
adventure  which  he  and  a  playmate  had  one  day  when  the  creek  was  running 
high.    Lincoln  fell  in  and  his  playmate,  Austin  Gallaher,  saved  his  life! 

As  we  come  from  Hodgenville  just  beyond  the  point  where  the  highway 
crosses  the  Knob  Creek  Bridge,  we  see  a  cabin  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road 
reconstructed  on  the  site  of  the  old  Lincoln  cabin.  This  cabin  was  rebuilt  in 
1932  with  logs  taken  from  the  Austin  Gallaher  cabin. 

There  are  side  trips  which  can  be  taken  on  our  pilgrimage  in  Kentucky. 
Five  miles  north  of  Springfield  in  Washington  County  is  the  Lincoln  Home- 
stead State  Park,  dedicated  in  1934.  It  is  here  that  the  first  Lincoln  cabin  in 
Kentucky  was  built.  Here  the  pioneer  Abraham,  grandfather  of  the  President, 
lived  until  he  was  shot  by  an  Indian  in  1788.  Here  his  family  continued  to  live 
until  the  year  1802.  The  Lincoln  Homestead  House  stands  on  the  spot  where 
the  first  cabin  stood.  There  Thomas  Lincoln  lived  until  he  was  twenty-five 
years  old.  The  logs  of  the  house  are  said  to  be  nearly  150  years  old.  They 
were  taken  from  an  adjoining  farm  and  reconstructed  into  the  present  cabin. 
The  cabin's  interior  has  been  furnished  in  typical  pioneer  style. 

In  the  county  clerk's  office  in  Springfield,  Washington  County,  the  marriage 
bond  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  the  marriage  return  of  the  Rev.  Jesse  Head,  the 
man  who  married  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks,  may  be  seen.  These 
priceless  documents  exist  to  refute  the  base  story  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 


the  offspring  of  a  shiftless  man  and  an  irresponsible  woman  who  had  never 
married.  t,ver\  admirer  of  Lincoln  should  see  these  documents.  A  marker 
on  the  lawn  of  the  public  square  marks  tiie  site  of  the  clerk's  little  lo^-  office 
where  the  marriage  license  w  as  issued. 

The  log  cabin  in  w  hich  Thomas  and  Nanc\  Lincoln  were  married  is  still 
in  existence,  but  not  upon  its  original  site  at  Beechland  in  Washington 
County.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  acquired  b\'  enterprising  citizens  of  Harrods- 
burg,  the  oldest  town  in  Kentucky,  taken  down  and  erected  again  in  a  park 
beside  the  historic  burying  ground  of  Old  Fon  Harrod.  It  was  from  here  that 
George  Rogers  Clark  and  his  brave  band  of  men  went  forth  in  mid-w  inter  to 
conquer  Fort  Sackville  at  \lncennes.  A  replica  of  the  original  fort,  complete 
with  a  stockade,  now   stands  on  the  site. 

At  E^lizabethtown  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  one  may  hold  in  his 
hands  the  marriage  bond  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Sarah  Bush  Johnston.  It  was 
at  Elizabethtown  that  I  was  agreeably  surprised  with  a  rare  addition  to  my 
collection.  While  searching  for  the  site  of  the  Thomas  Lincoln-Sarah  Bush 
Johnston  marriage  cabin,  I  came  to  the  Brown-Pusey  Community  center.  I 
entered  in  search  of  information  and  met  a  most  gracious  lady,  the  widow  of 
Dr.  William  Allen  Pusey  of  Chicago.  (Dr.  Pusey,  one  of  the  country's  leading 
dermatologists,  was  born  in  Elizabethtown.)  This  home  was  his  gift  to  the 
community.  It  had  once  been  an  inn.  Later  it  was  to  be  the  home  of  General 
George  A.  Custer,  who  was  stationed  at  Elizabethtown  for  two  years  from  1871 
to  1873,  during  the  Klu  Klux  Klan  disorders.  I  told  A4rs.  Pusey  of  my  interest 
in  Lincoln.  With  that  she  reached  in  the  drawer  of  her  desk  and  brought  out 
a  small  box  which  she  gave  to  me,  saying,  "You  may  be  interested  in  having 
this."  On  opening  the  box  I  found  a  small  piece  of  wood  pierced  by  a  wooden 
peg.  Accompanying  it  was  a  card  inscribed,  "Under  this  roof  at  Elizabethtown, 
Ky.,  Dec.  2,  1819,  Abraham  Lincoln's  father,  Thomas  Lincoln,  married  Mrs. 
Sally  Bush  Johnston.  S.  H.  Bush,  nephew."  I  was  confused  by  the  name 
"Sally"  until  I  later  learned  the  nephews  and  nieces  of  Sarah  Bush  Johnston 
caller  her  "Aunt  Sally." 

A  trip  to  Kentucky  would  not  be  complete  without  a  visit  to  Bardstow^n, 
a  small  tow^n  rich  in  historical  interest.  Here  one  may  remain  over  night  at  the 
Old  Talbot  Inn,  the  oldest  inn  in  continuous  operation  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  played  host  to  many  famous  men  including  the  notorious  Jesse  James.  In 
the  public  square  lies  buried  John  Fitch,  who  preceded  Robert  Fulton  in  the 
invention  of  the  steamboat.  At  Bardstown  one  sees  the  old  Catholic  Church, 
"the  first  cathedral  west  of  the  Alleghenies,"  with  its  marvelous  collection  of 
paintings  attributed  to  V^an  Dyke,  Van  Bree,  and  Rubens,  said  to  have  been 
presented  to  the  church  b\'  Louis  Phillipe  when  in  exile.  Here  Audubon,  the 
naturalist,  did  some  of  his  outstanding  work.  And  one  mile  eastward  is  Federal 
Hill,  the  Judge  Row  an  home,  w  here  Stephen  Foster  penned  "i\4y  Old  Kentucky 
Home." 

In  the  fall  of  18 16,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  seven,  the  family  moved 
again  —  this  time  to  southern  Indiana.  Thomas  Lincoln  had  the  frontiersman's 
restless  foot.     Kentucky  was  filling  up.     There  were  ten  people  there  to  the 


ip»' 
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square  mile;  in  Indiana,  there  were  only  three.  Good  land,  rich  land  could  be 
had  in  Indiana  at  t\\()  dollars  an  acre.  Besides,  there  was  some  difficulty  with 
the  land  title  to  the  Knob  (]reek  farm.  B\'  horse-back  the  trek  was  made  oyer- 
land  until  the  shore  of  the  broad  Ohio  \\  as  reached.  The  exact  point  of  cross- 
ing is  obscure.  Landing-  on  the  Indiana  side,  the  little  group  rode  on  through 
dense  forest.  The  new  farm  was  located  near  Pigeon  Creek,  about  fifteen  miles 
north  of  the  Ohio  Riyer,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Gentryville  in  Spencer 
Count\'.  Here  Abraham  Lincoln  spent  fourteen  years  of  his  life.  Here  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  was  to  die  and  the  task  she  had  begun  was  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln. 


Hallowed  Rcstino-  Place  of  Nancy  Hanks,  Lincoln's  "Angel  Mother," 
Spencer  County,  Indiana 

Amid  the  rolling  wooded  hills  of  Spencer  County,  the  State  of  Indiana 
has  created  the  Nanc\'  Hanks  Lincoln  Alemorial  Park  in  tribute  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  his  mother.  Approaching  the  gentle  green  slope  leading  to  her  last 
resting  place,  we  pause  to  read  a  bronze  plaque: 

''^  ou  are  facing  the  wooded  knoll  on  which  sleeps  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln, 
Mother  of  the  President,  who  liyed  in  this  Hoosier  enyironment  during  the 
formatiye  years  of  his  life  from  iSi6  to  1H30.  Beyond  to  the  north  is  marked 
the  site  of  the  humble  log  cabin  where  she  led  him  for  a  little  while  along  the 
path  to  greatness."  (I  like  that  plain,  unembellished  line:  "where  she  led  him 
for  a  little  while  along  the  path  to  greatness.")  Onl\'  one  other  tribute  sur- 
passes it:  "All  that  I  am  or  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to  my  angel  mother,"  which  \yere 
the  words  of  her  unforgetful  son. 

It  is  a  beautiful  spot  in   which  they  buried  Nancy   Hanks  Lincoln.     It  is 


situated  upon  a  slight  knoll  south  of  the  Lincoln  Cabin.  Soft  sunlight  filters 
through  the  splendid  group  of  trees  covering  the  hill.  Ihe  grave  is  as  un- 
pretentious as  the  life  of  the  pioneer  woman  w  ho  occupies  it.  The  iron  fence 
enclosing  it  is  plain;  the  stone  standing  at  its  head  is  plain.  On  the  stone  we 
read  this  inscription: 

"Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  Mother  of  President  Lincoln,  Died  October  5, 
A.  D.  18 18,  Aged  35  years.     Erected  bv  a>  friend  of  her  niartxred  son." 

The  friend  referred  to  \\  as  Clement  Studebaker,  Sr.,  of  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
who  had  the  stone  erected  in  1879. 


Today's  Travelers  Throng  Lincoln's 
New  Salem  by  Thousands 


Onstott  Cooper  Shop  (oriofinal  buildinnj) 
Lincoln's  New  Salem,  Illinois 


A  winding  path  through  the  woods  leads  to  a  clearing  about  a  quarter  mile 
to  the  north.  Within  a  low  stone  wall,  and  outlined  by  a  rectangle  of  logs 
upon  the  ground,  is  the  site  of  the  Indiana  home,  the  hearthstones  of  which 
were  uncovered  and  reset  in  1934.     According  to  a  marker  nearby: 

"This  symbol  of  the  sills  and  fireplace  of  a  pioneer  cabin  is 
placed  here  to  mark  and  set  aside  this  bit  of  Indiana  soil  as  more 
halknved  than  the  rest.  Here  lived  for  a  time  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  here  died  his  mother,  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln. 

"For  countless  generations  man  has  held  his  hearthstone  as  the 
altar  of  his  home,  a  place  of  joy  in  the  times  of  his  prosperity,  as  a 
refuge  in  adversity;  a  spot  made  sacred  by  the  lives  of  those  spent 
around  it.     This  is  the  hearth  set  here  to  mark  the  place  where 
Lincoln  at  his  mother's  knee  learned  that  integrity  and  strength, 
that  kindliness  and  love  of  all  beauty  which  have  made  the  memory 
of  his  life  and  work  a  priceless  heritage  to  all  the  world." 
It  is  restful  here.     A  quiet  wind  gently  rocks  the   tall   grass  to   and   fro. 
Colorful  wild  flowers  preen  themselves   in  the   sun.     Only   an  occasional  bird 
call  is  heard. 

By  1830  Thomas  Lincoln  decided  to  leave  Indiana.  He  had  lived  there 
fourteen  years  and,  so  niggardly  w  as  the  soil,  was  no  richer  than  w  hen  he  came. 
The  reason  given  for  moving,  how^ever,  was  the  recurrence  of  an  epidemic 
of  the  disease  known  as  "milk  sick,"  which  had  carried  off  Nancy  Lincoln. 
Several  of  the  relatives  who  had  followed  them  from  Kentucky  had  also  died 
of  it. 


The  company  which  emigrated  to  lUinois  in  Alarch,  1830,  included  the 
family  of  Thomas  Lincoln  together  with  those  of  Dennis  Hanks  and  Levi  Hall. 
Starting  westward,  they  ferried  across  the  Wabash  River  at  \'incennes.  Their 
entrance  into  Illinois  is  commemorated  by  a  monument  just  across  the  river 
from  \'incennes.  The  hgiu'e  of  Abraham  Lincoln  appears  in  bronze  walking 
l)eside  the  covered  wagon  in  w  hich  all  the  household  goods  of  the  family  were 
carried. 

In  Coles  County,  southwest  of  Charleston,  is  found  the  Lincoln  Log  Cabin 
State  Park.  The  elder  Lincolns  settled  on  the  site  in  1837,  and  here  Lincoln's 
father  and  stepmother  spent  their  last  years.  Prior  to  that  time  they  had  settled 
first  on  some  new  land  in  Macon  County  about  ten  miles  west  of  Decatur,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Sangamon  River.  The  Coles  County  farm  is  eight  miles 
south  of  Charleston.  In  1935  the  cabin  was  reconstructed,  existing  photographs 
and  affidavits  of  old  settlers  being  used  to  duplicate  all  its  original  details.  A 
pole-barn  stands  nearby,  and  an  ash-hopper  for  making  lye,  long  steel  wedges  for 
splitting  rails,  an  ox-yoke  and  a  grindstone  have  been  added.  Here  Thomas 
Lincoln  died  in  1851,  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  in  1869.  Near  the  site  of  the  cabin 
in  the  former  village  of  Farmington  is  the  Moore  house,  the  home  of  Lincoln's 
half-sister.  Lincoln  visited  his  step-mother  here  for  the  last  time  before  leaving 
for  his  inauguration  in  Washington.  The  school  w^as  closed  in  order  that 
the  children  might  see  the  President-elect,  and  there  was  a  spontaneous  gather- 
ing of  old  friends  and  neighbors  each  bringing  food  for  a  community  supper. 
Before  his  departure  Lincoln  and  his  step-mother  together  visited  the  Thomas 
Lincoln  grave  in  Gordon  Cemetery. 

Gordon,  or  Shiloh  Cemetery,  so  renamed  because  it  lies  adjacent  to  the  old 
Shiloh  Presbyterian  Church,  is  not  far  from  the  Lincoln  cabin.  There  Thomas 
and  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  sleep  side  by  side.  For  many  years  the  grave  of  Sarah 
Bush  Lincoln  remained  unmarked  and  neglected.  But  in  1924  the  Lions  Club 
of  Illinois  erected  a  monument  over  her  resting  place.  We  stand  there  trying 
to  remember  who  it  was  who  called  her  "the  greatest  stepmother  in  history." 
The  new^  stone  stands  too  stiff  and  formal.  Perhaps  in  time  it  will  weather  and 
take  on  the  simplicity  of  that  other  marker  standing  on  that  little  knoll  in 
southern  Indiana. 

The  traveler  now  is  on  the  last  lap  of  his  journey  along  the  Lincoln  Trail. 
'Fhe  destination  is  Springfield,  the  capital  of  Illinois.  Springfield  as  the  capital 
city  is  in  no  small  part  due  to  Lincoln.  In  1837,  when  the  struggle  over  the 
location  of  the  capital  was  at  its  height,  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature.  The  recognized  leader  of  the  "Long  Nine"  (two  senators  and 
seven  representatives  from  Sangamon  County,  averaging  200  pounds  and  all  six 
feet  or  more  in  height),  he  was  largely^  responsible  for  the  moving  of  the  capital 
from  Vandalia  to  Springfield.  The  present  Sangamon  County  courthouse  was 
the  old  capitol  building.  In  its  courtroom  a  plaque  commemorates  the  "House 
Divided"  speech  which  Lincoln  delivered  here. 

In  order  to  keep  the  events  of  Lincoln's  life  in  chronological  order  we 
drive  the  next  day  to  New  Salem.  Located  tw  ent\'  miles  northwest  of  Spring- 
field, New  Salem  was  the  frontier  village  where  Lincoln  spent  the  six  formative 
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years  from  183 1  to  1837.     It  was  here  that  he  serv^ed  as  postmaster,  studied  law 
by  the  Hght  from  the  cooper's  shavings,  and  courted  Ann  Rutledge. 

New  Salem  State  Park  is  situated  on  a  hill  one  hundred  feet  high  and  over- 
looks the  Sangamon  River  valley.  It  was  on  this  bluff  in  1S28  that  James 
Rutledge  and  John  Camron  erected  their  homes  and,  the  following  year,  after 
building  their  grist  and  saw  mill  on  the  river  below ,  laid  out  the  town  of  New 
Salem  and  started  selling  lots.  Abraham  Lincoln's  first  introduction  to  the  town 
came  in  April,  183  i,  when  the  flat-boat  he  was  floating  to  New  Orleans  stranded 
on  the  dam.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  John  Linden  Roll,  whose  father, 
John  Edd\'  Roll,  helped  Lincoln  build  the  flatboat  at  Sangamon  Town.  John 
Linden  Roll  told  me  many  stories  of  the  family's  contacts  with  Lincoln.     To 


f    looated    ^t    "Ne-w  c?«al  exn.^  111. 


the  Roll  family  Lincoln  gave  his  dog,  Fido,  when  he  left  for  Washington. 
When  John  Linden  Roll  passed  away  November  12,  1943,  at  the  age  of  89,  the 
ranks  of  those  men  who  knew  Lincoln  intimateh'  were  once  more  depleted. 
The  Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Wisconsin  numbered  him  among  its  honored 
members. 

New  Salem  was  a  typical  pioneer  village  in  183 1.  At  the  height  of  its 
prosperity  its  population  was  not  more  than  twent\^-five  families.  But,  after  all, 
Chicago  at  that  time  had  no  more  than  a  hundred  inhabitants  and  Springfield 
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only  fiftw  It  \\  as  a  thriving  village  until  1839  when  the  county  seat  was 
established  at  Petersburg,  three  miles  to  the  north.  Thereafter  New  Salem 
declined  rapidly.     By   1842  the  village  had  practically  vanished. 

The  first  active  step  toward  recreating  New  Salem  came  in  1906,  when  the 
land  was  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  site,  hi  19 18  the  title  to 
the  land  was  transferred  to  the  State  of  Illinois.  Now  thirteen  cabins,  six  shops, 
the  carding  mill,  the  Rutledge  Tavern,  and  the  mill  have  been  reproduced  and 
furnished  as  they  were  in  the  1830s.  One  must  walk  through  the  village  — 
automobiles  are  not  allow  ed.  Nothing  modern  is  seen,  even  the  fire  hydrants 
are  concealed  in  stumps.  We  visit  the  Onstott  cooper  shop,  which  is  the  only 
original  building  in  the  park.  It  was  in  this  shop  that  Lincoln  read  Blackstone, 
Shakespeare,  and  Burns  by  the  light  of  the  burning  shavings. 

In  the  reconstructed  building  where  Lincoln  served  as  postmaster,  we  meet 
his  genial  successor,  John  W.  Gellerman.  Lincoln  was  the  last  postmaster  before 
the  office  was  removed  to  Petersburg,  May  30,  1836.  And,  when  the  postoffice 
was  reinstituted  as  a  United  States  postal  station  by  Postmaster  General  James 
A.  Farley,  Februarv^  12,  1940,  Mr.  Gellerman  was  appointed  to  fill  Abraham 
Lincoln's  old  position. 

Further  along  the  main  street  one  comes  to  the  Berry-Lincoln  store. 
Lincoln's  career  as  a  merchant  was  brief  —  four  months  to  be  exact.  In  those 
days  general  stores  sold  liquor  in  quantity,  and  Berry  was  the  firm's  best 
customer.     This  venture  left  Lincoln  with  a  debt  which  took  years  to  pay  oflr. 

The  Rutledge  Tavern  is  located  directly  south  of  the  Berry-Lincoln  store. 
In  1832  Lincoln  boarded  here,  and  thus  became  acquainted  wath  Ann  Rutledge, 
then  a  girl  of  nineteen. 

On  a  w^alk  down  a  winding  path  one  comes  to  the  "other  side  of  the 
tracks,"  a  place  where  the  more  rowdy  element  of  the  town  gathered  for  horse- 
racing,  cock-fights,  and  wrestling  matches.  Here  stands  Denton  OfFut's  store. 
Offut  erected  the  original  cabin  in  August,  183 1,  with  the  assistance  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  After  its  completion  Lincoln  was  employed  as  a  clerk.  This  famous 
little  store  operated  for  the  short  period  of  eight  months,  and  closed  its  doors 
in  April,  1832,  when  Ofliut  fled  the  country,  leaving  his  creditors  unpaid.  Next 
to  OfFut's  store  is  Clary's  grocery,  actually  the  town  saloon.  The  Clary's  Grove 
bo\'s  led  by  Jack  Armstrong  made  it  their  hangout. 

No  trip  to  New  Salem  would  be  complete  without  a  visit  to  Ann  Rutledge's 
grave  in  Oakland  Cemetery,  southw  est  of  Petersburg.  This  is  not  her  original 
resting  place,  however.  Someone  has  said  that  the  removal  of  her  remains  to 
this  spot  in  1890  was  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  project.  She  was  first  buried  in 
Old  Concord  Cemetery,  three  miles  north  of  Petersburg.  The  cemetery  covers 
about  an  acre,  is  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  entirely  surrounded  by  farmland. 
No  roadway  leads  to  it. 

In  Springfield  the  traveler  visits  the  Lincoln  Home,  at  the  corner  of  Eighth 
and  Jackson  streets  —  the  onh^  house  Abraham  Lincoln  ever  owned.  The  prop- 
erty was  purchased  in  January,  1844,  for  $1,200  cash  and  an  equity  of  $300  in 
a  downtown  lot  from  the  Rev.  Charles  Dresser,  the  Episcopal  minister  \\  ho  tw^o 
years  before  had  joined  Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd  in  marriage.     Here  their  second 
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son,  Edward  Baker  (the  first  child  born  in  the  new  house),  died  in  infancy, 
and  here  their  third  son,  Wilhani  Wallace,  was  born  on  December  21,  1850, 
as  was  Thomas,  familiarh'  known  as  ''Tad,"  on  April  4,   1H53. 

Throughout  the  presidential  campaign  of  1S60  this  house  was  the  scene 
of  histor\  in  the  making.  Here  Lincoln  received  the  committee  sent  to  notify 
him  of  his  nomination.  Here  on  February  6,  1861,  with  a  grand  levee  to  which 
the  public  w  as  invited,  President-elect  and  iVlrs.  Lincoln  bade  farewell  to  Spring- 
field. 

In  1887,  Robert  Lincoln,  the  only  living  son,  who  had  inherited  the  house, 
presented  it  to  the  State  of  Illinois  to  be  opened  to  the  public  free  of  charge. 

The  house,  which  was  a  story  and  a  half  when  the  Lincolns  first  moved 
into  it,  was  enlarged  in  1856  to  a  full  two-story  dw^elling.  Elevated  above  the 
grade  of  the  street,  it  is  partially  surrounded  by  a  red  brick  retaining  wall 
surmounted  by  a  white  wooden  picket  fence.  The  double  parlors,  the  dining 
room,  and  the  family  sitting  room  are  furnished  and  arranged  as  they  w^ere  when 
the  Lincolns  lived  there. 

We  are  almost  at  the  trail's  end  as  we  approach  the  gates  of  Oak  Ridge 
Cemetery.  Immediately  after  Lincoln's  death  the  people  of  Springfield  started 
plans  for  an  appropriate  burial  place  and  memorial.  The  site  of  the  present 
State  House  was  selected,  but  in  deference  to  the  washes  of  A4rs.  Lincoln  inter- 
ment was  made  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery.     This  was  on  iMay  4,  1865. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  in  the  rear  of  the  present  monument,  is  the  receiv- 
ing vault  where  the  body  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  first  laid  to  rest.  A  tem- 
porary vault  was  constructed  on  the  northeast  slope  of  the  hill  where  stands 
the  present  tomb,  and  to  this  his  body  w^as  removed  on  December  21,  1865. 
Here  it  remained  until  it  was  placed  in  a  crypt  in  the  nearly  completed  tomb 
on  September  19,  1871.  There  have  been  three  constructions  of  the  tomb:  The 
first,  dedicated  in  1874;  the  second  in  1901;  the  third  in  193 1.  In  1876  thieves 
attempted  to  steal  the  body  of  Lincoln  for  ransom,  but  were  foiled  b\^  secret 
service  men.  The  last  sleep  of  the  martyred  President  has  been  much  disturbed. 
It  is  said  that  his  body  was  moved  seventeen  different  times. 

The  monument  of  Quincy  granite  w  as  built  after  the  designs  of  Larkin  G. 
Mead,  Jr.,  of  Brattleboro,  \^ermont.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  117-foot  spire.  At 
the  corners  are  heroic  bronze  groups  of  cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  and  navy, 
and  a  ten-foot  statue  of  Lincoln  stands  at  the  base  of  the  spire. 

As  we  pause  for  a  moment  in  front  of  the  monument  our  eyes  rest  upon 
the  bronze  head  of  Lincoln  on  a  granite  pedestal  on  the  terrace.  This  is  a 
bronze  replica  of  the  head  of  Lincoln  by  Gutzon  Borglum,  the  original  of  which 
is  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  Washington,  D.  C.  We  realize  we  have  reached 
hallowed  ground,  for  it  is  not  this  impressive  structure  of  stone  which  annually 
attracts  as  many  as  180,000  visitors  from  the  corners  of  the  earth.  Rather, 
to  this  shrine  men  come  and  again  go  forth  into  the  world  with  renewed  faith. 
The  eternal  principles  of  truth,  justice  and  right,  never  more  clearly  stated  than 
by  Lincoln,  remain  the  solvent  for  the  problems  and  complexities  of  every  age 
and  of  our  own  day. 
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We  go  into  the  tomb.  In  the  center  of  the  rotunda  is  a  small  model  of  the 
great  statue  b\'  Daniel  Chester  French  in  the  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  Here,  upon  registering  one  meets  the  inimitable,  the  one  and  only 
Herbert  Wells  Fay,  custodian  of  the  tomb  for  man\'  years.  An  admirer  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  all  his  life,  he  never  speaks  of  him  as  Lincoln,  but  always  as 
"iMr.  Lincoln."  Daily  he  recounts  to  the  visitors  interesting  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  some  may  be  fortunate  in  being  invited  into  his 
"holy  of  holies,"  or  "sanctum  sanctorum,"  to  see  a  part  of  his  rare  collection 
of  Lincolniana. 

One  day  a  visitor  remarked:  "I  hear  the  Lincolns  didn't  get  along  well 
together."  In  reply  A4r.  Fay  simply  asked,  "Are  you  married?"  The  visitor 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  "Well?"  said  Mr.  Fay,  with  a  questioning  inflection 
to  his  voice.  That  was  all,  the  implication  being  that  some  differences  arise  in 
the  lives  of  all  married  people.  A4ary  Todd  Lincoln  has  a  champion  in  the 
custodian  at  Oak  Ridge. 

Along  the  corridors  leading  to  and  from  the  cenotaph  chamber  are  niches 
containing  four-foot  statuettes  showing  Lincoln  at  different  periods  of  his  life 
—  as,  for  example,  a  ranger,  a  soldier,  a  circuit-riding  lawyer.  Here  too  are 
replicas  of  monuments  at  Freeport,  Urbana  and  Chicago,  Illinois,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  and  Hodgenville,  Kentucky. 

Suddenly  we  come  to  the  threshold  of  our  journey's  end.  There  stands 
with  quiet  dignity  the  cenotaph  marking  the  spot  where  six  feet  below  lie  the 
mortal  remains  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  To  the  south  and  in  the  wall  are  crypts 
w^here  rest  the  bodies  of  Airs.  Lincoln  and  three  of  the  four  children,  Edward 
Baker,  William  Wallace,  and  "Tad."  Behind  the  cenotaph  on  upright  standards 
are  the  flags  of  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois  —  states  through  which  the  successive  generations  of 
Lincolns  passed.  The  national  colors  and  the  President's  flag  center  the  group. 
Above  is  the  inscription  cut  in  black  marble,  "Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages"  — 
the  immortal  words  of  Secretary  Stanton. 

It  is  so  peaceful  here.  A  great  hush  as  gentle  as  the  evening  mist  caressing 
the  warm  earth  envelops  us.  The  silent  curtain  through  which  our  eyes  cannot 
see  enfolds  all  that  is  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  stand  in  the  presence  of  im- 
mortality —  the  journey's  end.  We  have  traveled  from  Hodgenville  to  Spring- 
field —  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.     Our  pilgrimage  is  completed. 

( Illustrations  bv  courtesy  of  Lincoln  iMcniorial  University,  Harrogate,  Tennessee). 

This  edition  limited  to  400  copies.     Price,  ^o  cents 
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Charles  K.  Dunlap,  Flkhorn 

Carl  W.  F.berbach,  M.D.,  Alilwaukee 


Rev.  Harry  T.  Ehlers,  Alontello 

Harry  O.  Eiken,  Green  Bay 

Ben  G.  Elliott,  Madison 

Evan  A.  Evans,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Airs.  Lina  Felsee,  Alilwaukee 

Harry  S.  Fox,  Janesville 

Bertha  Frautschi,  Aladison 

Russell  M.  Frawley,  Wauwatosa 

Rev.  Herman  L.  Fritschel,  D.D.,  Alilwaukee 

Roland  G.  Fritschel,  Milwaukee 

Airs.  Albert  D.  Geigel,  Alonroe 

John  W.  Gellerman,  Lincoln's  New  Salem, 

George  AL  Gibson,  West  Des  Aloines,  Iowa 

Oscar  Goelzer,  Jr.,  Wauwatosa 

Henry  Graass,  Green  Bay 

Albert  H.  Griffith,  Fisk  ' 

L.  A4.  Hanks,  Aladison 

Arthur  C.  Hansen,  Al.  D.,  Wauwatosa 

A4rs.  Arthur  C.  Hansen,  Wauwatosa 

A.  B.  Hansen,  Green  Bay 

Rev.  Joseph  E.  Hanz,  Beloit 

William  A.  Hastings,  Aladison 

Hans  Hefke,  Al.D.,  West  Allis 

Theodore  Herfurth,  Madison 

R.  L.  Hinkins,  Belmont 

Harry  J.  Hirshheimer,  La  Crosse 

Rev.  Samuel  Hirshberg,  Milwaukee 

H,  R.  Holand,  Ephraim 

Airs.  Horace  K.  Holley,  La  Crosse 

Fred  L.  Holmes,  Aladison 

Hugh  Al.  Holmes,  A1:l\\'aukee 

Harriette  G.  Holt,  Aladison 


Deceased 
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i\Irs.  Edith  E.  Hoyt,  Aladison 

Ralph  AI.  Hoyt,  Alilwaukcc 

Alvin  E.  Jung,  AVauvvatosa 

Mabel  L.  Jung,  Wauwatosa 

John  H.  Kaiser,  Port  Washington 

Clinton  F.  Karstacdt,  Bcloit 

Elmer  C.  Kiessling,  Watertow  n 

Mrs.  Edward  P.  Kingston,  Aladison 

Airs.  Grace  G.  Kingston,  Aladison 

Otto  C.  Klein,  AVauwatosa 

Walter  D.  Kline,  Wauwatosa 

•Airs.  Walter  D.  Kline,  Wauwatosa 

Art  Kniseley,  Aladison 

Charlotte  Kohn,  Aladison 

A.  ^^^  Kopp,  Platteville 

Herbert  L.  Kropp,  Wauwatosa 

Airs.  Herbert  L.  Kropp,  Wauwatosa 

August  C.  Larson,  Aladison 

Airs.  A.  C.  Larson,  Aladison 

Elizabeth  Leis,  Alilwaukee 

Arthur  E.  Lenicheck,  W^auwatosa 

Pearl  L.  Lincoln,  Richland  Center 

Mrs.  V.  H.  Lind,  Alinneapolis,  Alinn. 

Rev.  Thomas  B.  Lyter,  Milwaukee 

Leona  McCutcheon,  Madison 

Wakelin  AIcNeel,  Aladison 

T.  S.  AIcQueen,  Racine 

W.  W.  Mansfield,  Freeport,  Illinois 

Forest  C.  Aliddleton,  Shorewood  Hills 

William  S.  Aliddleton,  AI.  D.,  Aladison 

W.  L.  Alillar,  Madison 

E.  H.  Mueller,  Madison 

Alaude  AL  Alunroe,  Baraboo 

AI.  E.  Myrick,  Racine 

Airs.  Cknton  V.  Nuzum,  Viroqua 

W^illiam  E.  Nuzum,  Aladison 

Airs.  Frances  Olsen,  Alilwaukee 

Frederick  I.  Olson,  Alilwaukee 

Lester  W.  Olson,  Alilwaukee 

Rev.  L.  W.  Olson,  D.D.,  Alilwaukee 

T.  S.  O'Malley,  M.D.,  Alilwaukee 

August  O.  Paunack,  Aladison 

Dewitt  S.  Peck,  Hayward 

William  L.  Pieplow,  Alilwaukee 

Airs.  George  V.  Porter,  Racine 

Benjamin  Poss,  Aiilwaukee 

Charles  F.  Potter,  Aladison 

Donald  A.  Pratt,  AI.  D.,  Racine 

Edith  H.  Quade,  Milwaukee 

Rev.  O.  B.  Ransopher,  Wisconsin  Rapids 

Thomas  S.  Rees,  Racine 

Hans  H.  Reese,  AI.  D.,  Shorewood  Hills 

Gilbert  G.  Renmund,  Alilwaukee 

Oscar  Rennebohm,  Aladison 

George  F.  Rentschler,  Aladison 


Frederic  E.  Risscr,  Aladison 

Airs.  Arthur  R.  Rudolph,  Alilwaukee 

Joseph  Rothschild,  Aladison 

Jane  Rudolph,  Alilwaukcc 

Harris  V..  Russell,  Racine 

Kenneth  E.  Salzer,  La  Crosse 

Albert  H.  Sanford,  La  Crosse 

S.  Gwyn  Scanlan,  Aladison 

William  G.  Schulz,  Racine 

Robert  Schumann,  Racine 

Almere  L.  Scott,  Aladison 

Edward  AI.  Searls,  Aladison 

Frank  Sensenbrenncr,  Necnah 

Herbert  S.  Siggelko,  Madison 

Alargaret  Smith,  Aladison 

Airs.  Edith  Spensley,  Madison 

William  H.  Spohn,  Alaple  Bluff,  Aladison 

Ralph  P.  Sproule,  M.  D.,  Alilwaukee 

Frank  R.  Starbuck,  Racine 

John  W.  Starr,  Jr.,  Alillersburg,  Pa. 

Laura  S.  Stark,  Aladison 

John  T.  St  John,  Aladison 

O.  A.  Stolen,  Madison 

Max  H.  Strehlow,  Green  Bay 

Rev.  Alfred  W.  Swan,  D.  D.,'  Madison 

A4ilo  K.  Swanton,  Aladison 

Airs.  Milo  K.  Swanton,  Madison 

W.  W.  Theissen,  Milwaukee 

Ralph  E.  Thomas,   Madison 

Airs.  Ralph  E.  Thomas,  Aladison 

Fulton  Thompson,  Racine 

O.  J.  Thompson,  Madison 

William  A.  Titus,  Fond  du  Lac 

Mrs.  Edward  Trappe,  Aladison 

Arthur  F.  Trebilcock,  Madison 

Walter  H.  Treichel,  Milwaukee 

William  C.  Ulrich,  Aladison 

Jessie  Upfield,  Aladison 

Airs.  H.  R.  Vergeront,  Viroqua 

Joseph  W.  Vilas,  Aladison 

J.  O.  Waedekin,  Alilwaukee 

Mrs.  Rufus  F.  Wells,  Aladison 

Francis  H.  Wendt,  Racine 

Rose  Wenger,  Aladison 

Charles  I.  Wesley,  Alilwaukee 

Leora  Westlake,  Madison 

C.  A.  Wieqand,  Racine 

Emil  C.  Wiegand,  Racine 

H.  B.  Wiegand,  Racine 

Roland  K.  Wilde,  Wauwatosa 

Mrs.  L  R.  Witthuhn,  Alilwaukee 

H.  L.  Wittwer,  Aladison 

Walter  S.  W^)ods,  La  Crosse 

i\rthur  J.  W^orthman,  Aladison 
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